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AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


HREE thousand delegates to the White House 

Conference on Child Health and Protection were 

welcomed to Washington on Wednesday eve- 
ning, the nineteenth of November, by President 
Hoover, in an address which illumined the nature and 
aims of the Conference: 


We approach the problems of childhood with affection. 


We envy them {children} the freshness of adventure and 
discovery of life; we mourn over the disappointments they 
will meet. 

There are safeguards and services to childhood which 
can be provided by the community, the State, or the Nation 
—all of which are beyond the reach of the individual parent. 

If we could have but one generation of properly born, 
trained, educated, and healthy children, a thousand other 
problems of government would vanish. We would assure 
ourselves of healthier minds in more vigorous bodies, to 
direct the energies of our Nation to yet greater heights of 
achievement. 


The President outlined the problems to be consid- 
ered:—As against 35,000,000 children in the coun- 


try classified as “reasonably normal,’ 6,000,000 other 
children who are inade- 


quately nourished, and Ny: ee Y | \/ 


another 4,000,000 han- 
dicapped by defective 
speech, heart defects, be- 
havior problems or men- 
tal deficiency, tubercular 
infections, deafness, blind- 
ness, crippled limbs, de- 
linquency or dependency; 
of these millions of han- 
dicapped children, some 
80 per cent who are not 
receiving the attention 
and treatment they need; 
additional complications 
in the way of educational 
lacks, financial inadequa- 
cles, stunting labor, con- 
gested living, the increas- 
ing stress and pressure of 
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modern life with which these children must so soon 
come to grips. 

The members of the Conference were asked by the 
President to put the stamp of expert approval, in so 
far as they found themselves in unanimous agreement, 
upon the body of proposals and recommendations for 
child welfare brought together by the various com- 
mittees of the Conference during the past year of 
research and study. Thursday and Friday were de- 
voted largely to the consideration of the subcommittee 
reports by each of the four sections meeting simul- 
taneously in separate session. The vast field covered 
by the year’s work and the tremendous amount of in- 
formation amassed, could be only briefly summarized 
even in the sub-section meetings. The preliminary re- 
ports, “summarized within a narrow compass” by the 
committee chairmen, fill a printed volume of nearly 
600 pages. 

Of the four sections, Section I dealt with Medical 
Service, Section II with Public Health Service, Section 
III with Education and Training, and Section IV with 
the Handicapped. Eighty or more subcommittees had 
been at work under the 
section on Education and 
Training alone, grouped 
into seven main commit- 
tees of which one was de- 
voted to the double sub- 
ject of Vocational Gui- 
dance and Child Labor. 
Four reports were pre- 
pared for the Conference 
on different phases of 
child labor, each compris- 
ing some 20,000 to 30,000 
words, as well as two re- 
ports on vocational gut- 
dance. Each of the reports 
was accompanied by spe- 
cific recommendations. In 
the final resolutions 
adopted by the Confer- 
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MR. DINWIDDIE TAKES OFFICE 


HE National Child Labor Committee takes great 

pleasure in announcing that on November 1st Mr. 
Courtenay Dinwiddie became executive secretary of 
the organization, succeeding Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, 
who held the position from 1907 to 1926 and is now 
a member of the Board of Trustees. Since Mr. Love- 
joy’s resignation, Mr. Wiley H. Swift has been serving 
both as Acting General Secretary and as Director of 
Legislation. Mr. Swift has steered the Committee 
through the difficult years following the rejection of 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment by the states 
and has worked untiringly for improvement in child 
labor standards. He continues in charge of the legisla- 
tive activities of the organization. 


Mr. Dinwiddie, who has recently been working in 
an advisory capacity with the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health, brings to the organization years of 
varied experience in health and child welfare work 
throughout the country. From 1905-10 he was actively 
identified with the improvement of hospital condi- 
tions in New York City. In 1910 he became Secretary 
of the Associated Charities in Duluth and later Super- 
intendent of the Public Welfare Department of the 
city. For seven years he was Superintendent of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League in Cincinnati and durin 
this period organized the first Public Health Federa- 
tion in the United States. In 1920 he became Executive 
Officer of the National Child Health Council and later 
of the American Child Health Association and has 
directed the Child Health Demonstrations of the Com- 
monwealth Fund in Fargo, North Dakota; Athens, 
Georgia; Rutherford County, Tennessee; and Marion 
County, Oregon. 


In accepting the office, Mr. Dinwiddie said: ‘The 
industrial depression with some millions of men 
vainly seeking jobs, throws into sharp relief the anti- 
social nature of conditions that at the same time per- 


mit hundreds of thousands of children to be at work 
for which they are physically and educationally un- 
prepared. 

"For the sake of society as well as for the sake of 
the child the harmful employment of immature chil- 
dren must be stopped. The National Child Labor 
Committee must redouble its efforts to that end.” 

We are confident that the members of the National 
Child Labor Committee throughout the country— 
those who have made possible its work—will rejoice 
that Mr. Dinwiddie has joined their ranks and will 
give him their strong support and cooperation. 


CHILD LABOR STANDARDS OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


“Industry must not rob our children of their 
rightful heritage. Any labor which stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that limits 
education, that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship, of joy and play, is sapping 
the next generation.” Herbert Hoover. 


HIS statement included in President Hoover's ad- 

dress at the opening session of the White Housc 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, expresses 
the theory underlying the recommendations which the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor 
presented to the White House Conference. 

“A program whose objective is the health and pro- 
tection of children,” said this Committee in introdu- 
cing its findings, “‘must start with a concept of child 
labor that shall include the work of all those not physi- 
cally mature which by reason of its kind or the condi- 
tions under which it is done, or by the mere fact of its 
being, deprives the individual of the opportunity to 
achieve the best to which his abilities and character 
entitle him.” 

This is a sound concept of child labor, and building 
on this foundation, the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor after a thorough study of 
present conditions of child employment and of the 
practices now existing in various states, formulated a 
comprehensive series of recommendations for the reg- 
ulation of juvenile employment. 

In brief their standards call for: 


1. Anage minimum of 16 years for employment except that 
children of 14 years may work outside of school hours in 
a restricted list of occupations. 

2. Compulsory school attendance up to 18 years, except for 
children of 16 years who are employed or are high school 
graduates. 


3. A maximum working period of 8 hours a day and 44 
hours a week for children under 18 years; an 8-hour day 
for school and work combined for children under 16 
years. 


Night work restriction for children under 18 years (cov- 
ering at least the period between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. ex- 
cept for boys 16 to 18 years who may work till 10 p.m.). 


(Continued on page 4) 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 1) 


ence at its closing session, these recommendations 
were, of necessity, boiled down to a mere sentence or 
two, the one on child labor reading: “Every child 
should be protected against labor that stunts growth, 
either physical or mental, that limits education, that 
deprives children of the right of comradeship, of joy 
and play.” But behind this generalization lies a mass 
of information and carefully formulated concrete pro- 
posals. This is true of all the nineteen items which go 
to make up the “Children’s Charter” of the Con- 
ference. 

Controversy developed on one 
major issue only—the question 
of recommending the transfer of 
the health activities of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor to the Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Children’s Bureau 
was established in 1912 as a re- 
sult of the White House Con- 
ference on child welfare, called 
by President Roosevelt in 1909. 
Its activities touch on all phases 
of child welfare—social, health, 
industrial, educational. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis in his ad- 
dress before the Conference on 
Thursday morning, in describ- 
ing the work of the Children’s 
Bureau said: 

With only a small annual appro- 
priation the Children’s Bureau has 
been able to assume a position of 
leadership from the first. The value of a unified approach to 
the problems of childhood has been demonstrated in many 
ways, and we know from experience that we would make of 
the bureau a “handicapped child” if we subtracted any of 
its functions or otherwise limited its scope. Instead we should 
remove existing handicaps by assembling in the Children’s 
Bureau the scattered child welfare activities which bureaus 


charged with other major responsibilities are now attempting 
to perform. 


ira dot 


The Section on Public Health Service and Adminis- 
tration, of which Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon-General 
U. S. Public Health Service, was Chairman, urged on 
the other hand that all federal health activities be 
concentrated in the Public Health Service, and specifi- 
cally recommended that the health activities of the 
Divisions of Child Hygiene and of Maternity and 
Infancy of the Children’s Bureau be transferred to 
the Public Health Service. 

Members of the Conference rising to advocate the 
continuance of the health work in the Children’s Bu- 
reau included representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the American Federa- 





COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


tion of Labor, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the American Home Economics Association, the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association, the Council of Women on 
Home Missions, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the National Consumers’ League, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the National League of 
Women Voters, the National Trade Union League, 
and a number of nationally known physicians. Since 
under the rules of the Conference, no controversial 
questions were to be decided, the matter was relegated 
to consideration by the Continuing Committee, the 
members of which had not been appointed at the 
close of the Conference. 

On Thursday afternoon Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Hoover received 
the members of the Conference 
at the White House. A number 
of luncheons and dinners were 
held for the discussion of sub- 
jects of interest to the various 
committees. An especially inter- 
esting luncheon, arranged by the 
Committee on Vocational Gui- 
danceand Child Labor, with Miss 
Grace Abbott as Chairman, took 
up various aspects of unemploy- 
ment in their relation to the wel- 
fare of children. Mrs. Raymond 
Robbins described the startling 
increase in the percentage of 
children going to high school as 
the level of wages rises. John P. 
Frey of the Metal Trades section 
of the American Federation of 
Labor stressed the advantages to 
children to be won from unemployment by seizing 
the opportunity to improve compulsory school atten- 
dance laws; Frank Morrison, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, pointed out that while the 
elimination of child competition cannot solve the 
present unemployment situation, it would at least 
react favorably on the situation to “remove from the 
employment picture” the youngest section of workers, 
and keep them in school. Bailey B. Burritt of New 
York called attention to the harmful effects of adult 
unemployment upon the children of the unemployed. 

Other dinners and luncheons considered such topics 
as the schools of tomorrow, the prevention of de- 
pendency, the handicapped as a social asset, housing, 
the juvenile court, juvenile delinquency in its relation 
to crime and social failure, the rural family, vocational 
guidance, home economics and public welfare. 

On Friday evening, the Conference was addressed 
by Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, and by Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur, the Chairman of the Conference, 
who surveyed the work of the Conference and issued a 
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challenge for future work on behalf of children. At the 
final meeting on Saturday morning, the reports pre- 
sented by the four sections of the Conference were 
read and accepted, and the members of the Confer- 
ence adopted a series of nineteen brief resolutions cal- 
culated to give ‘Every child” at least a minimum of 
development and protection, and concluding with the 
following statement: 

It is the purpose of this Conference to establish the 
standards by which the efficiency of such services may be 
tested in the community and to develop the creation of 
such services. These standards are defined in many particu- 
lars in the reports of the Committees of the Conference. 
The Conference recommends that the Continuing Committee 
to be appointed by the President from the Conference shall 
study points upon which agreement has not been reached, 
shall ia further standards, shall encourage the estab- 
lishment of services for children, and report to the members 
of the Conference through the President. 


In closing the Conference the suggestion was made 
and approved that the Governors of the several states 
be invited to call state conferences for the considera- 
tion of local problems of child welfare. The Confer- 
ence adjourned on a rising vote of assent to the motion 
of Grace Abbott, that each individual member of the 
Conference undertake “to work harder than ever be- 
fore’ in the best interests of childhood. 


THE NEW JERSEY MIGRATORY 
SURVEY 


TOTAL of 611 families visited, in the employ 
of 214 farmers who cultivate 26,680 acres of 
land, is the latest word from the Migratory Child Sur- 
vey Commission of New Jersey, as reported in the 
September issue of The Industrial Bulletin. Of the 
2,237 children under 16 in the families studied, 1,400 
were found to be working. “The balance of 800 chil- 
dren not working in the fields were not doing so either 
because of extreme youth or because they were left at 
the shacks to do the cooking for the family.” (In con- 
nection with the definition of extreme youth, the state- 
ment of one bog owner who is said to have replied to 
the field investigator's question, “We do not permit 
them on our bogs under six years,” is pertinent.) 
These are the first figures drawn from the question- 
naires, which will, when the work of tabulation is com- 
pleted, give information on hours of work, housing 
and sanitary conditions, extent of education of chil- 
dren, ‘‘and many other interesting items including the 
increase or decrease in weight of children after their 
work on the farms.” The last of the migrants left the 
fields during the week of October 20th—six or seven 
weeks after the opening of the city schools. 


Especially significant is the statement of the Bureau 
of Women and Children that “it is hoped by the Com- 
mission that remedial legislation may be proposed, but 


the task is so huge and the problem so complex and 
many-sided, that the Commission members are not 
promising such legislation at the present writing.” 

The Commission will make its first public report 
at the Annual State Conference of Social Work, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, December 4th to 6th. 


CHILD LABOR STANDARDS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 2) 
5. Employment certificates for children under 18 years. 
6. Physical examination before employment and periodical 
health examinations of working minors up to 18 years. 


7. Further restriction on the employment of minors in dan- 
gerous and hazardous occupations. 

8. Consideration of future earning capacity in determining 
compensation for minors, and provision for extra com- 
pensation in cases of illegal employment. 


9. Establishment of adequate machinery and personnel for 
enforcement of child labor and school attendance laws. 


In addition to these general standards for employ- 
ment the report gives special consideration to the use 
of children in agriculture during school hours and the 
need for regulating child labor in industrialized agri- 
culture, street trades, migratory work, tenement home 
work and theatrical exhibitions. These industries have 
been laggards in child labor reform, and legislative 
regulation in most states is either non-existent or ex- 
tremely low. The recommendations of the Committee 
on these questions are based on a study of the special 
problems presented by these occupations, their simi- 
larities to and differences from other employments, 
and the extent to which usual methods of enforcement 
and administration are feasible. 

The child labor recommendations of the White 
House Conference constitute the minimum of protec- 
tion which, in the light of present knowledge of the 
mental and physical needs of the child and the ado- 
lescent, should be guaranteed to all children. They 
should receive an immediate and wholchearted sup- 
port from the American people that will express it- 
self in action. Never was there a more opportune time 
than the present to start putting them into practice. 
With millions of unemployed adults, there can be no 
excuse for continuing to allow immature children, un- 
prepared for industrial life, to leave school and go to 
work. Forty-four state legislatures will be in session 
this year. Not one of these states has legislation so ade- 
quate or enforcement so rigorous that it can afford to 
ignore the White House Conference recommenda- 
tions. 





The National Child Labor Committee has on hand 
a limited number of mimeographed copies of the 
summary of the child labor report to the White House 
conference which it will send out on request. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LADIES VOTE 
THUMBS DOWN 


SS program for the “‘alle- 
viation of bad working conditions for children” 
was presented to the convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania Women in October, by Miss 
Gertrude Schermerhorn of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania. The pro- 
gram had the endorsement of the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Federation, and would, if embodied in 
legislation, place Pennsylvania among the foremost 
states in the protection of child workers. 

But it appears that the club women of Pennsyl- 
vania are satisfied with allowing children to leave 
school at 14 and go to work. They are not in favor of 
restricting the children’s working hours to 8 a day and 
44 a week. Such protection as is provided for children 
under 16 in industry, they are unwilling to extend to 
the older group of boys and girls between 16 and 18. 

Only two of the recommendations meet with their 
approval—extra compensation for children employed 
in violation of the law who become victims of indus- 
trial accidents and a migratory child workers’ bill. 
This is better than nothing. But if these good women 
of Pennsylvania had the imagination to see their own 
sheltered children in the places of the 14-year-old 
factory hands with a sixth-grade “education” work- 
ing 9 hours a day, they could never rest content with 
voting, as they did, to “restate their belief” that ‘‘ad- 
ditional safeguards” should be provided for working 
children, at the same 





McConnell’s promotion comes as a recognition of 
her training, experience and valuable services to the 
Department of Labor and Industry as an expert in 
solving industrial problems relating to women and 
children.” 

Pennsylvania ranks high in its number of employed 
children and low in its child labor standards. The 
National Child Labor Committee welcomes the ap- 
pointment of Miss McConnell to this important post. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL BILL 


OLLOWING the defeat of its first education bill, 

the British Labor Government has endeavored to 
redeem its pledge to raise the school-leaving age from 
14 to 15 years by introducing a second bill, which 
reached division in the House of Commons on second 
reading during November, the Government receiving 
a majority of 29 votes. The bill would, it is estimated, 
result in keeping 500,000 children annually in school 
for an additional year; and would authorize the ex- 
penditure of something like $18,500,000 a year in 
maintenance grants to parents. It is intended to be- 
come effective next April. 

The bill is now in the committee stage, where it is 
receiving stiff opposition from Conservatives who con- 
sider its maintenance grants extravagant, and from 
Roman Catholics who object that it would compel 
them to spend an additional sum amounting to $5,- 
000,000 a year on their parochial schools, without any 
governmental assistance. If the Government carries 
its bill successfully through the committee and final 





time turning down the 
Specific amendments 
recommended by ex- 
perts. 


NEW LEADER IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BUREAU 


ISS BEATRICE 
McCONNELL 

has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Bureau of 
Women and Children 
of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of La- 
bor and Industry. Miss 
McConnell has been As- 
sistant Director of the 
Bureau since its organ- 
ization in 1925. In an- 
nouncing her appoint- 
ment, Perer Glick, 
Secretary of Labor and 











Industry, stated, “Miss 


BABES IN TOYLAND 


reading in the lower 
House, it comes before 
the House of Lords, 
where no opposition is 
expected, although tech- 
nically they might hold 
it up as an industrial bill. 








In the opinion of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Min- 
ister of Education, pas- 
sage of this bill will 
throw approximately 
300,000 jobs open to 
older young people and 
adults. The Cabinet con- 
siders this the outstand- 
ing measure of social 
legislation before the 
present session of Parlia- 
ment, especially in view 
of the unemployment 














situation. 
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JUNIOR PLACEMENT IN NEW YORK 


HE Junior Placement Bureau, established in July, 
1929, now carrics on placement work in seventeen 
different centers throughout the State. Fourteen offices 
are located directly in continuation schools. Miss Clare 
Lewis, Director of the Bureau, states in Weekly News, 
the organ of the New York League of Women Voters: 
“An effort is made to visit all places of employment 
to which boys and girls are to be sent, for it is felt that 
only when the interviewer knows personally the vari- 
ous firms and the opportunities offered in cach, as well 
as conditions of work therein, can she really fit the 
child for future success. Children who have been 
placed are followed also for a period of six months 
after placement, and an effort is made, by keeping in 
touch with both child and employer, to aid the young 
worker in making such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary. Such follow-up is of tremendous importance in 
preventing much of the former unwise shifting from 
job to job.” 

In view of the extreme scarcity of openings for boys 
and girls under 16 in the present business depression, 
the Bureau is making a special effort to persuade as 
many boys and girls as possible to return to full-time 
school and “‘put in their time to advantage instead of 
leaving now merely to swell the army of unemployed 
juniors who are already vainly looking for work.” 


WHAT! NO NEWSBOYS? 


HE editor of Pennsylvania’s Children, published 
by the Public Education and Child Labor Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, writing from Holland, says: 

"Not one child was seen selling papers in any of the 
eight countries visited. The publishers thrive, never- 
theless, and papers seem as easily obtainable as in 
America. European editions of the New York Herald 
and Chicago Tribune are offered generally at hotels, 
railway stations and street stands. 

“Fourteen years seems to be the European standard 
minimum age for employment of children, with some 
meagre educational qualification. 

“In a Venetian lace factory, girls begin learning at 
14, and after serving a three years’ apprenticeship, may 
ultimately earn from one to one and a half dollars a 
day, or slightly more, according to their skill. A similar 
apprenticeship and financial outlook prevails in a 
Munich establishment producing hand-made Gobelin 
tapestry. One piece a yard square was made by two 
girls in four months.” 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO BIG 
BUSINESS 
“I am proud to say that the morning prayer exer- 


cises in my factory have had the finest economic effect. 
Workers are producing far more goods than before the 





prayer system was started some years ago. We have 
made it almost impossible for anyone but a Christian 
to get a job. We examine applicants for work to see if 
they have any dangerous ideas. We have been able, 
by that process to keep our plant free of trouble.”— 
JOHN E. EDGERTON, President, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


THE SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 


HE Russell Sage Foundation announces the pub- 
lication of the first Social Work Year Book, the 
purpose of which is to assist the progress of social 
work, increase its unity, and enlarge popular under- 
standing of its aims. The plan is to publish biennial 
issues along the general lines of the present volume. 
This is ‘‘a record of organized efforts in the United 
States to deal with [social} problems. The problems 
themselves are discussed only to the extent that is 
necessary for an understanding of the forms of social 
work related to them. No problem or social condition 
is described unless some agency exists for its control, 
prevention, or study.” Practically all articles include a 
summary of events and developments of the year 1929, 
and a brief list of references to published material. 
Part I includes 187 topical articles by experts in the 
different fields covered. Among the subjects bearing 
on juvenile employment are Child Labor, Children’s 
Code Commissions, Placement of the Handicapped, 
Industrial Accidents, Night Work in Industry, Occu- 
pational Diseases, Employment Agencies, and Hous- 
ing for Girls and Women. Part II list both alphabeti- 
cally and topically 455 national agencies, public and 
private, in social work and closely related fields, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HE National Child Labor Committee poster, 

“School or Work,” now has a companion poster, 
“Five Years Later.” The former, it will be recalled, pic- 
tures the problems which children in many states must 
face—whether to continue in school after 14 years or 
leave school for industry; the latter shows two young 
boys—the child who went to high school, reading a 
want ad calling for a high-school graduate at a good 
salary, with prospect of advancement (facsimile of 
an actual ad appearing this fall in a New York news- 
paper) and, on the other hand, the boy who left school 
at 14 years, walking the streets and looking at ads 
outside of factory doors. 

“What Would Happen” is a new leaflet issued by 
the National Child Labor Committee, suggesting the 
relationship between child labor and general economic 
standards. A memorandum for child labor speakers, 
to be used in connection with it, is also av.ilable. 

Copies of the poster, leaflet and memorandum may 
be secured on application to the National Child Labor 
Committee. 
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StuDy. By Mildred M. Hickman. Occupational In- 
formation Series, No. 5. Cleveland Board of Education, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Cleveland, Ohio. 1930. 
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This is a study of work permits issued in Cleveland by 
the Bureau of Attendance between July 1, 1928, and 
July 1, 1929—a period of active employment, when 
more juniors were employed than usual, yet without 
the abnormal characteristics of a ‘boom’ year. The 
sixty-six statistical tables are based on 10,790 first per- 
mits granted within this period, and 3,085 renewals 
granted to the same boys and girls for subsequent jobs 
within the year. Renewals granted to children who ob- 
tained their first permits prior to July, 1928, are not 
included. All types of permits are included—10,872 
regular permits (78.4 per cent of all permits issued) 
to boys and girls of 16 or 17 years who have completed 
at least the seventh grade in school; 889 retarded and 
463 conditional permits granted to boys and girls of 16 
and 17 who have not completed the seventh grade; 
and 1,651 part-time permits granted to boys and girls 
14 years of age and over who are still in school but 
who desire to work before or after school hours or 
during vacation. 


Analysis by occupational group shows that one-fifth 
of all permits issued to boys were for work in the metal 
trades—almost twice as many as for the next largest 
group, telegraph messengers. Other occupations en- 
tered by more than 100 boys each, are in order of their 
popularity: department stores, electrical manufactur- 
ing, retail food, printing, gas stations, etc., foundries, 
textiles, and clothing manufacturing. Of the permits 
issued to girls, almost one-fourth were for housework, 
about half of these being for work in their own homes. 
Almost one-third of the part-time permits for girls 
were for work in department stores. 

More than 70 per cent of all work permits were for 
boys and girls 16 years of age; 10.6 per cent (presum- 
ably part-time permits) were for children of 14 or 15 
years. 

Although the educational requirement for work 
permits is completion of the seventh grade, 3,115 per- 
mits were issued to children who had completed the 
cighth grade; 3,282, the ninth; and 3,218, a grade 
higher than the ninth. 


AN ACCOUNTING OF PROGRESS AND ATTENDANCE OF 
RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN IN DELAWARE. By Hermann 
Cooper. Ph.D. Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 


Columbia University, New York City. 1930. $1.75. 


The subtitle describes this study as a “report of results 
sccured from an analysis of the eight-year individual 
attendance and progress cumulative records of the 








1915 entrants into grade I of the rural and village 
schools of the State of Delaware.” There were 2,067 
children in the group in 1915. At the end of the eight- 
year period, 1,009 of them had disappeared from the 
school system, leaving no trace. Complete records 
were obtained for the entire period for only 832 of 
the children, and all the statistics given are based on 
these. 

Extensive data are included on the effect of farm 
work on attendance in rural schools. Boys in one- 
teacher schools incurred twice as many absences for 
farm work as for all other causes combined; and the 
girls had as many absences for agricultural and other 
work as for all other causes combined. The 73 boys 
in one-teacher schools cut the school year short on 
an average of one full month in the fall and one full 
month in the spring, and during the seven months 
when they were enrolled they incurred absences 
amounting to an average of five and one-half weeks. 

The problem was found to be most serious among 
the group retarded two years or more, which com- 
prised nearly 40 per cent of the children studied. 
“Their main cause for entering late in the fall, for 
being absent from school while on the school roll, 
and for leaving early in the spring, is farm work. 
Their parents seem to be more interested in the finan- 
cial return the few days of work done by their chil- 
dren will bring to the home than they are in their 
elementary school education.” 

Stress is laid upon the need to correct the parental 
habit of keeping the children out of school in the 
spring to harvest strawberries, and in the fall to har- 
vest tomatoes, potatoes, and corn. The policy in Dela- 
ware is to handle this as a social problem, gain the in- 
terest of parents and children alike by educational 
means (through visiting teachers) and resort to the 
law courts only in the most stubborn cases. In one 
respect the author appears to regard local custom with 
considerable leniency, as he mentions that “some com- 
munities have followed the practice of closing the 
school for days at a time so that the community crop 
may be harvested without interrupting the school work 
of the children.” 


PIONEERS OF THE New Wor pb. By Rachel Davis-DuBois. 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadel phia. 
1930. 20 cents. 

This pamphlet contains the material used by the stu- 

dents and teachers of the Woodbury, New Jersey, 

High School in the third year of an experiment in 

building more tolerant attitudes by means of assembly 

programs. 

In one of the playlets, rather grandiosely entitled, 
Present-Future Frontiers in Education for Democ- 
racy,” child labor is represented as one of the ailments 
of Democracy. 


The AMERICAN CHILD 





PERIODICAL NOTES 


The Effects of the Bing Law. By J. B. McClelland. 
Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, September 24, 1930. 

An analysis of the factors causing the increase of 
school costs in Ohio, and a comparison of these in- 
creases with increases in the United States as a whole 
and in neighboring states, shows that a smaller propor- 
tion of the increased costs in Ohio is due to the atten- 
dance increase than elsewhere. A larger percentage of 
the increase in costs is charged to improved educa- 
tional service, including better-trained teachers, better 
buildings and equipment, and a wider variety of 
courses. Supporters of the Bing law will be interested 
to note that since 1921, when the Bing law went into 
effect, per capita costs in Indiana have increased even 
more than in Ohio. Yet Indiana still has the 16-year 
upper age limit. The conclusion is that lowering the 
age limit in Ohio from 18 to 16 years would not re- 
duce school costs to any great extent. 


Laws Governing Night Work of Minors. Month/y 
Labor Review, October, 1930. 

Lists in tabular form the following information for 

cach state: age at which night work is prohibited, for 

boys and girls separately; hours during which night 

work is prohibited; occupations or industries specified; 

and the legal citation. 


Legislative Provisions on Dangerous Trades for 
Minors. Monthly Labor Review, November 
1930. 

A table enumerating the laws of the 48 states regard- 

ing employments prohibited for minors of specified 

ages, with citations. In general the rules and regula- 


tions promulgated by the various state departments 
of labor are not included. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Child Laborers’ Gains and Losses Since the War. 
By Elizabeth S. Magee. The Annals, September, 
1930. 

An able discussion of progress under the federal 

child labor laws, 1917 to 1922, the arguments for and 

against the federal child labor amendment, and in- 
dustrial injuries to children. 


Unfinished Business or Closing the Gap Between 
the School and Employment. By Robert Hap- 
pock. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
September, 1930. 

“Many a boy on the verge of leaving x school has turned 
back to his studies after an interview with a wise place- 
ment officer. Others thrown out of work by depres- 
sions and changing technical processes have been 
brought back for further training. Any number have 
found here their inspiration to undertake evening 
school work. And part-time jobs plus scholarships 
have kept many a brilliant student in school when he 
would otherwise have had to leave.” 


A Uniform Child Labor Law. By Florence Kelley. 
The Survey, October Midmonthly, 1930. 


Guidance in Rural Schools. By O. L. Hatcher, Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, October, 1930. 


Guidance Among Farm Youth. By C. L. Galpin. 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, October, 1930. 


From Campus to Factory. By Ruth Fulton. The 
Womans Press, October, 1930. 

“Students-in-industry” meet again in Chicago for six 
wecks to study industrial conditions. 


All in the Day’s Work. Child Study, June, 1930. 
The intelligent choice of occupation—its importance 
and ways of going about it—receives graphic treat- 
ment in this article. 


Please send free of charge the following Child Labor Day material (indicate quantity desired) : 
POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM: 


Programs and Projects 
Child Labor Facts. 


Newspaper material for local use 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS: 


The Doctor Looks at Child Labor 
Child Labor Bibliography 


The National Child Labor Committee: What It Is and What It Does 
Analysis of the law, and summary iid child labor iad siti any state (specify state). 


One Hundred Day: 
EXHIBITS: 
We have available exhibits of photographs of children: 
(1) at work on power machines 
(2) in tenement homework 
(3) in migratory work 


What Would Happen 


(4) in agriculture 
(5) in street trades 
(6) assortment 


A deposit of $1.25 is required for the use of any one of the exhibits. One dollar will be refunded when the exhibit 


is returned. 
Enclosed is $ 


Name....... 
Address 


deposit for use of exhibits. 

















